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"George D. Prentice was one of the greatest masters of English 
prose that this country has ever known." 

"John C. Breckinridge was the handsomest man that ever straddled 
a horse, the most majestic human being I ever clapped eyes on." 

Bryan's cross-of-gold speech was "one of the most opportune since 
the confusion of tongues on the plain of Shinar at the foot of the unfin- 
ished Tower of Babel." 

The Constitutional Convention (1787) "was composed of the wisest 
men that ever met under one roof ; the most sensible thing they devised 
was the separation of the powers — legislative, executive, judicial — 
the next wisest was to divide Congress into two houses" — an indication 
of the author's archaic view of the Constitution which in one of its 
parts, as he contends — that guaranteeing to the states equal represen- 
tation in the senate — is unalterable for all time and is not subject to 
amendment. 

In spite of its faults, which are easily forgiven to the genial author, 
the work is one of some value to our political literature. It is decidedly 
interesting and engaging reading. The lay reader may learn something 
from its pages though it may give him an undue perspective and em- 
phasis in its attempts at history. But every such work by a politician 
of long public service adds to the sum total of our knowledge of past 
politics. While a great part of what Speaker Clark tells is not of much 
importance, much of it illustrates by anecdote and personal touch the 
characters and services of important public men in a notable era in 
American history. 

James A. Woodburn. 

University of Indiana. 

Marse Henry. Recollections of Men, Women and Events Dur- 
ing Eight Decades of American History. By Henry Wat- 
terson. (New York: George H. Doran Company. Two 
volumes.) 

It is somewhat unusual for a review to be personal, but perhaps an 
unusual book may justify it. At twelve years of age — in the memor- 
able campaign of 1884 — I began to read the editorials of Mr. Henry 
Watterson in the Louisville Courier- Journal, and learned to fix my 
eyes on the "Star-eyed Goddess of Reform" and to hate the "Robber 
Barons." I followed the lead of the editor through the campaign of 
1896, by which time I had finished college and was beginning to do a 
little thinking on my own account; but it was the editorials in the 
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Courier- Journal that helped me breast the tide of free silver in a com- 
munity where few stood for the gold standard. Such must be the 
story of a good many voters of today. 

Marse Henry is the life story, somewhat scrappy in form but highly 
interesting, of the last of a list of illustrious editors. They lived in the 
days of personal journalism and their editorials counted. As a Wash- 
ington correspondent, the son of a member of Congress, Mr. Watterson 
found easy access to the great, the near great, and the commonplace. 
Indeed, he seems to have been acquainted with most of the worth 
while statesmen, from Pierce, Cass, Douglas and Lincoln to Cleveland, 
Roosevelt and Wilson. He sat on the platform when Lincoln was 
inaugurated, but later joined the Confederacy against his better judg- 
ment. From 1872 to 1896 he took a leading and sometimes determining 
part in the councils of the Democratic party, one time shaping the 
platform for tariff reform somewhat against the wishes of the candi- 
date, Mr. Cleveland. Nor were his familiars confined to statesmen, 
for he was equally at home among actors and musicians, and had a 
bowing acquaintance with authors, scientists — and gamblers, includ- 
ing the sovereign of Monte Carlo. Few men now living can say that 
they sat down to dine with Huxley, Spencer, Hill and Tyndall when 
they were practically unknown. 

This is a book to be enjoyed, not criticized, but the serious historian 
will find in it some things of use in making up his ponderous tomes. 
It throws an interesting light on the Liberal Republican Convention 
of 1872. The election of 1876 has been pretty thoroughly worked, 
but Mr. Watterson's account of the happenings of that year, quorum 
magna pars fuit, is worthy of notice. Some may still differ with his 
estimate of Cleveland, but it cannot be ignored. As the champion 
of the Democratic party when that party stood for large "personal 
liberty," no sumptuary legislation, it is not surprising that he is now 
somewhat disgusted with the country for having gone dry and feminine. 
But one of the most surprising things to those uninitiated in the ways of 
politics will be to learn of the author's intimate friendship with so 
many prominent Republicans, including Blaine and Butler, when so 
much of his life was spent in unsparing denunciation of the Republican 
party and its leaders. 

Mr. Watterson has caused the past sixty years to live again. He 
was chiefly interested in life as it centered about Washington, but his 
view extended from Louisville to the Riviera, and not the least interesting 
of the chapters are those dealing with his sojourns in Paris. 

David Y. Thomas. 

University of Arkansas. 



